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reform/ he said,c were far short of the designs of the disaffected ;
the separation of the country from her Imperial connection with
Great Britain, and a fraternal alliance with the French Kepublic,
were the obvious purposes of the insurgents. The Government
of Ireland had, by measures necessarily strong, at length quieted
that part of the country in which the conspiracy originated.
These measures ivere^ to his knowledge, extorted from the nobleman
who governed this country; they had been successful, and the
state of the North at that day, was a proof of their wisdom. The
county from which he had lately returned [Limerick], and
which had formerly been a loyal and industrious county, was
infested by emissaries from the North, exciting the peasantry to
insurrection. Emancipation and reform were not the means
which they employed for the seduction of the peasant. The
suppression of tithes, the abolition of taxes, and exemption from
the payment of rent, were the rewards they promised. Emanci-
pation and reform were only used to delude the better classes.31
c It is one great misfortune of this country,' he said in another
speech, f that the people of England know less of it than they
know perhaps of any other nation in Europe. Their impressions
I do verily believe to be received from newspapers, published for
the sole purpose of deceiving them. There is not so volatile or
so credulous a nation in Europe as the Irish; the people are
naturally well disposed, but are more open to seduction than any
man would credit who had not lived among them; . . . and
therefore the kingdom of Ireland is, of all the nations of Europe,
the most dangerous to tamper with or to make experiments upon.
Her present disturbed and distracted state has certainly been
the consequence of a series of experiments, practised upon her
for a course of years.'2

In spite of the battle of Camperdown, the expectation of
invasion was very constant. The rupture of the negotiations at
Lille, and the definitive peace between France and the Emperor,
had reduced the war, for the present, to a duel between France
and England. Buonaparte himself was at Paris, organising an
1 English army,' which, it was thought, might be directed wholly
or partly to Ireland. He had interviews both with Lewins and

1 Plowden, ii. 652.
3 Debate in the Irish House of Peers, Feb. 19,1798, pp. 132, 133.